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THE POET AS TEACHER 



Keats's fanciful narrative " Lamia/' elaborating a theme 
found embedded in Burton's " Anatomy of Melancholy," ib 
a protest on the part of the poet against philosophy. He 
tells, in exquisite verse, the old legend of the serpent-maiden, 
who had beguiled young Licius to wed her. To the marriage 
feast, in the fair phantom palace at Corinth, came Apollon- 
ius, the philosopher. His sure-sighted wisdom penetrated 
the illusion, and the lovely enchantment vanished in an 
instant. 

*^ What wreath for the sage old ApoUonius ? " asks the 
poet: 

*' Let spear-grass and the spiteful thistle wage 
War on his temples. Po not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? . . . 
Philosophy will clip an angePs wings, 
Conquer all mysteries by rule and line, 
Empty the haunted air, and gnomed mine — 
Unweave a rainbow, as it erewhile made 
The tender-personed Lamia m^t into a shade.'' 

This is a modern instance of the ancient quarrel between 
philosophy and poetry. Every one will remember that 
Plato, " though very conscious of her charms, yet as not 
attaining to the truth," excluded Poetry from his Bepublic, 
admitting only hymns to the gods and praises of famous 
men. Such a conflict was natural in Greece, for the poets 
and the philosophers were competitors for the privilege of 
educating Hellenic youth. Poetry was regarded as the best 
means of teaching the fundamental ideas of morality and 
religion. In the " Protagoras " and other Platonic dialogues, 
we learn how the Greek boys, as soon as they had acquired 
their letters, began, sitting on a bench at school, to read the 
poets and to commit their verses to memory, as the first step 
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in their education. And in Xenophon*s Symposium, one of 
the guests says : " My father, earnestly wishing that I should 
become a good man, made me learn all Homer's poetry ; and 
at this day, I could say oflf, by heart, the whole Iliad and 
Odyssey'' "Tou know, doubtless," he continued later in 
the evening, " that Homer, the wisest of poets, has sung of 
almost all human things. Whoever of you would wish, 
therefore, to become skilled in husbandry, or eloquent, or 
fit to be a general, or like Achilles, or Ajax, or Nestor, or 
Ulysses, let him attend to me ; for I know all these things." 
Indeed, Homer was often declared, and truly declared, the 
educator of Hellas. 

Nevertheless the conflict did not cease. The stem moral- 
ists of the Christian era, taking up the ancient quarrel, never 
discontinued their assault upon the Muses. Against a 
bigoted Puritanism, which looked upon poetry as the mother 
of lies and the nurse of abuse, the chivalrous Sidney main- 
tained that " The ever-praiseworthy Poesie is full of vertue- 
breeding delightfulness, and voyde of no gyf te that ought to 
be in the noble name of learning." And, after proving poetry 
superior to both philosophy and history, he draws this 
conclusion : — '* By these therefore examples and reasons, I 
think it may be manifest, that the Poet with that same hand 
of delight, doth draw the mind more effectually, then any 
other Arte dooth, and so a conclusion not unfitlie ensueth ; 
that as vertue is the most excellent resting place for all 
worldlie learning to make his end of : so Poetrie, being the 
most familiar to teach it, and most princelie to move toward 
it, in the most excellent work, is the most excellent workman." 

Many votaries of the Muses, however, would repudiate 
this defense. They would prefer to regard poetry as the 
mother of lies, of such falsehoods as enchant the fancy and 
transport the soul away from the dull reality to the pleasant 
garden of dreams. These emblazon upon their banner the 
motto " Art for art's sake." To them a moral purpose, far 
from enhancing the beauty of a poem, is a blemish which 
disfigures an otherwise beautiful production. When they 
contemplate a work of art, they do nqt want morality, they 
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do not want philosophy, they do not want any teaching on 
any subject whatsoever ; they want beauty and beauty alone- 
How shall we choose between the opposing parties? 
While few would now make poetry the basis of education, 
as it was in ancient Greece, and few would join the philos- 
ophers in condemning it altogether, there is still raging the 
debate as to the validity of a didactic purpose. It may, 
therefore, be useful to inquire how far a poet should be a 
teacher, and to what extent the moral element should enter 
into our judgment of poetic worth. 

In this connection, it is interesting to observe what has 
been thought of their art by some of the greatest English 
poets. " Our sage and serious poet Spenser," whom Milton 
dared " be known to think a greater teacher than Scotus or 
Aquinas," wrote, in the letter to Sir Walter Ealeigh prefixed 
to the Faerie Queene : " The generall end therefore of all the 
booke,is to fashion a gentleman or noble person in vertudus 
and gentle discipline." Milton, in all his characteristic 
poems, set forth the eternal conflict between good and evil, 
light and darkness, God and the DeviL And not only was 
such obviously his purpose, but he " was confirmed in this 
opinion, that he who would not be frustrate of his hope to 
write well hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to be 
a true poem ; that is, a composition and pattern of the best 
and honorablest things ; not presuming to sing high praises 
of heroic men, or famous cities, unless he have in himself 
the experience and the practice of all that which is praise- 
worthy." Wordsworth, too, whom Tennyson called "him 
who uttered nothing base," said : " Every great poet is a 
teacher ; I wish to be considered as a teacher, or as nothing." 
The theory and the practice of these masters, while not 
conclusive, maybe taken as an indication of the correct view. 
It will be necessary, however, in order to find a sure found- 
ation for our judgment, to investigate, briefly, the nature of 
poetry and, to some extent also, its history. 

The origin of poetry, like the origin of so many other 
things, is obscure and purely hypothetical. There is, how- 
ever, reason to believe that its earliest form was a combina- 
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tion of the dance, of rhythmic speech, and music, produced 
by a body of people at some public, probably religious, observ- 
ance. At any rate, the element of excitement, of exalted 
emotion, was essential in primitive times and, while men 
-soon discovered that the metrical form was a useful aid to 
the memory, and so embodied in verse, their laws, their 
theology, their philosophy, their agricultural and medical 
maxims, indeed all their knowledge, yet the fundamental 
characteristic of poetry remained, and still remains, the 
appeal to the emotions. Nothing that lacks this element is 
ever called poetic. 

The history of poetry, moreover, records the progressive 
application of the ideal. The shaping power of the imagina- 
tion shone in upon chaotic bestiality. A brutal rage became 
heroism, animal desire became love. Every vague longing 
of the human breast grew into form, was gifted with beauty, 
crowned with nobility. Devotion, affection, courage, patri- 
otism, religious ardor — these were born of poetry, and they 
subdued blind terror and blind passion as Zeus subdued the 
Titans. In early savage times, at least, the poet deserved 
the name Creator. 

As inspirers of emotion, then, and teachers of idealism, 
these long-forgotten singers founded their art. They were 
also builders of language, we must believe, rough hewers of 
the word. And if, as Euskin contends, '' all the virtues of 
language are, in their roots, moral," if " no noble nor right 
style was ever yet founded but out of a sincere heart," if 
the breath of language " is inspiration because it is not only 
vocal but vital," we cannot wonder that the great early poets 
were chosen as the teachers of the young. 

But it will not do to beg the question by going back to 
primitive times. The sole value of such an investigation is 
to reveal the essential characteristics of poetry — the appeal 
to the emotions, idealism, and a superior use of language. 

In the course of its evolution, poetry separates itself 
from its early companions, and stands forth an independent 
art. Then, as in all other arts, we encounter those artisans 
who work by rule. Imitation takes the plaoQ of inspiration, 
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rime and meter supersede thought and passion. JBut all 
will agree that the true poet can be no mere rimer. " Verse 
itself," says Lowell, " is an absurdity except as an expres- 
sion of some higher movement of the mind, or as an expedi- 
ent to lift other minds to the same ideal level." Beauty of 
form we indeed demand, but it must clothe depth of view, 
revealiBg the harmonies of the universe; it must clothe 
ideal thought winged with emotion, " a thought," to quote 
the oracle delivered by Emerson, " a thought so passionate 
and alive, that, like the spirit of a. plant or an animal, it has 
an architecture of its own, and adorns nature with a new 
thing." 

The doctrine that great poetry must teach great truths 
is, perhaps,, nowhere better illustrated than in the middle 
ages. A sweet chorus of song burst forth in Provence, the 
delight of all Europe. Abroad it inspired greatness, but in 
the land of its birth it quickly died away, and " the rest is 
silence." This verse of the Troubadours was without sub- 
stance, it carried no burden of thought. But from the same 
principles of art, transplanted to the University of Bologna, 
grew a distinguished school of philosophic poets, whose 
supreme and unrivalled master was Dante. It was not only 
in greatness of style that Dante surpassed all his contem- 
poraries, but in profundity of thought. He reprobates those 
rimers who cannot explain their meaning apart from their 
figures of speech, he defines poetry as the truth under a veil 
of beauty, and, throughout his work, he aims, not merely to 
charm and to move, but to instruct and "elevate. While 
Homer was the educator of Hellas, Dante stands with 
Skakespeare dnd Goethe, among the greatest teachers of the 
human race. 

But do we really read Homer for the lessons he would 
force us to learn ? Does any mortal joyously absorb the 
Iliad as a sermon in twenty-four books ? We do not study 
Dante in order to master the subtleties of mediaeval philos- 
ophy. The doctrine of sin and punishment could scarcely 
need a Divine Comedy for its exposition, nor can many peruse, 
to-day, without a smile, the explanation of the spots on the 
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moon, solemnly put into tlie moutli of the beatified Beatrice 
in the first sphere of Paradise. If this were Dante, how 
far would he stand above those didactic versifiers of the 
middle ages, whose endless pages of moralizing affright 
even German candidates for the degree of doctor of philo- 
sophy. 

To put to any poem the direct question, " What do you 
teach?" is like spreading a frost over a garden of roses. 
We take up the Merchant of Venice^ and yield ourselves to the 
delight of contemplating Jessica and Portia, Bassanio and 
the rest ; then we turn to the work of a critic and read : 
" Such, then, is Shakespeare's treatment of the problem of 
Judgment by appearances : while he draws out the problem 
itself to its fullest extent in displaying the suitors elabora- 
ting trains of argument for a momentous decision in which 
we see that reason can be of no avail, he suggests for the 
solution that, besides reason, there is in such judgments 
another element, character, and that in those crises in which 
reason is most fettered, character is most potent. An im- 
portant solution this is: for what is character?" And so 
on, for the remainder of the chapter. We turn to Milton, 
Wordsworth, Browning, and find philosophizing, moralizing, 
introspection, to be measured by the yard-stick, and each 
period on these pages is like a mile-stone to the weary 
pedestrian. How gladly, after such an experience, " we lose 
ourselves in the gracious worldliness of Chaucer." 

No, philosophy is not the immortal part, it is not the 
soul of poetry. ATet, we must ask, what would be left in a 
poetic masterpiece, if the basis of thought were removed ? 
Take away from Homer that element which caused the Greek 
father to compel his son to learn the two epics by heart ; 
take away from Dante all those lessons wrested from the 
study of learned books and from bitter experience of life ; 
take away from Shakespeare that iivhich has made his plays 
pasture for the philosophers ; and what remains would never 
justify their immortal renown. The soul of poetry may 
indeed be something different from teaching, but without 
great teachings great poetry cannot live. 
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What the poet becomes when deprived of a strong intel- 
lectual element, is illustrated by our American genius, Edgar 
Allan Poe. Possessed of marvelous gifts, and unquestion- 
ably manifesting the divine fire, Poe yet holds a position, in 
general estimation, deservedly below that of Longfellow, 
who could not pretend to vie with him in originality. His 
poems are like bubbles in the sunlight, beautifully iridescent 
and — empty. Looking around us to-day, we perceive "the 
loquacious throng," of whom Watson speaks, "the little 
masters who make a toy of song." Some of them possess 
all the art they can need, but they have nothing to say. 
With all their wonderful mastery of style, they stand hope- 
lessly in the ranks ; for never, unless his verse is crowded 
with great thoughts, can any singer presume to be a leader 
of the everlasting host of poets. 

Though it is essential that great poetry should contain 
great teaching, it does not follow, of course, that good morals 
make good poetry. For his instructive and sympathetic 
reflections, no one would crown the gentle Cowper among 
the immortals. Indeed, in the case of a greater than he, 
the too insistent moral frequently reduces to flat prose whole 
pages of verse, intended for poetry. When Wordsworth 
instructs, he is often so insufferably dull that readers fail to 
perceive even the glories of his purest radiance when it 
shines upon them. For example : 

'* O for the coming of that glorious time 

When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 

And best protection, this Imperial Realm, 

While she exacts allegiance, shaU admit 

An obligation on her part, to teach 

Them who are born to serve her and obey; 

Binding herself by statute to secure. 

For all the children whom her soil maintains, 

The rudiments of letters, and inform 

The mind with moral and religious truths.'' 

After citing these lines, Matthew Arnold remarks : " One 
can hear them being quoted at a Social Science Congress : 
one can call up the whole scene. A great room in one of 
our dismal provincial towns ; dusty air and jaded afternoon 
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d^yUgi^t ; I3encke8i full of men witk bald heads and women 
in specifies ; an orator lifting up his face from a manuscript 
wj^itten within and without to declaim these lines of Words- 
worth ; and in the soul of any poor child of nature who may 
have wandered in thither, an unutterable sense of lamenta- 
tion and mourning and woe ! " 

If the poet is to be a teacher, surely this is not the 
proper method of his teaching. He must not lay aside his 
singing robes for the academic garb ; he must not forget 
that ho is a poet, and that his mission is to move the emo- 
tions, to lift us up to the ideal, and to enchant us with the 
laagic of words. For reasons springing from the very nature 
of poetry^ didactic and satiric verse is universally reckoned 
nmocg the lower forms of the art, hardly an appropriate 
vehicle for the greatest masters. Even poetic justice, in its 
mieaner aspects, will be shunned by these. While the crowd 
applauds virtue and hisses crime, while it demands that the 
generous, warm-hearted Charles Surface shall emerge from 
all his difficulties, victorious and happy, and that the mean, 
hypocritical Joseph shall be overwhelmed with shame and 
discomfiture, the higher order of poetic genius will not be 
satisfied with such an elementary device. It will not show 
us " Pamela, or Virtue Eewarded ;" it will rather make us 
feel that virtue is its own reward. 

And here is the essential point of this discussion. 
Whatever he wishes to impart about virtue, or any other 
topic, the poet will make us fed. His thought is not a clear- 
cut statement addressed to the intellect It must be " pas- 
sionate and alive." In other words, it is not intellectual 
thought, it is emotional thought. 

In this sense, one of the greatest teachers of our century 
was Wordsworth, not the didactic Wordsworth who has just 
been quoted, but the inspired singer. In his Ode to Duty^ 
in his Intimations of Immortality, in his Tintern Abbey, the 
teocture is not thought, it is not emotion ; but the thought 
aoid the emotion are one and cannot be separated. The 
emation is thought, and the thought is emotion. He does 
not inculcate a love of Duty ; he makes Duty lovely by the 
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cliarm of kis own admiration and reverence for the " l)aTigk- 
ter of the voice of God," who " preserves the stars from 
wrong," and through whom "the ancient heavens are fresh 
and strong." He does not assail us with arguments in favor 
of the immortality of the soul ; he embodies, in breathing 
words, an experience of his childhood, as it shines upon his 
mature vision, an experience which is, to use his own words, 
" an instinct of immortality." He does not exhort us to love 
nature ; he lays bare, with resistless majesty, the growth of 
his own spirit, from his thoughtless boyhood through the 
era when forms and colors were an appetite and a passion 
needing " no remoter charm by thought supplied," to his 
complete manhood, in which he feels that presence " whose 
dwelling is the light of setting suns." 

This combination of thought and emotion, so wonderfully 
wrought by Wordsworth, is characteristic of all the greatest 
poets of the modern world. Dante embodying the middle 
ages in his divine vision, Spenser moralizing the Benaissance 
in pictures of fairyland, Milton transforming Puritanism to 
beauty, Goethe idealizing European culture ; all these, in 
their moments of truest inspiration, made this appeal. In 
the highest perfection of poetry, beauty and utility are iden- 
tical. 

The poet teaches, moreover, by presenting the ideal. 
The mind cannot dwell amid noble images, noble ideas and 
feelings, even noble words, without absorbing something of 
elevation ; and, on the other hand, it cannot dwell amid the 
debased and vile without contamination. In their idealism 
the poets, perhaps, rather influence than teach, yet this, too, 
is a sort of teaching. Herein Carlyle wisely draws the dis- 
tinction between Vatea meaning prophet and Votes meaning 
poei " The Fates Prophet, we might say, has seized that 
sacred mystery rather on the moral side, as Good and Evil, 
Duty and Prohibition : the Vates Poet on what the Germans 
call the aesthetic side, as Beautiful and the like. The one 
we may call a revealer of what we are to do, the other of 
what we are to love." 

In both these respects— in presenting great thoughts 
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vitalized by emotion and in presenting the ideal— poetry 
becomes, to use Matthew Arnold's phrase, " a criticism of 
life." In companionship with the lofty and beautiful, the 
sordid and mean cannot help looking what they are. The 
truest criticism lies in such comparison, and though the 
means employed by the poet contemplate nothing but beauty, 
the result is didactic. 

The poet's view, moreover, should be more complete 
and profound than that of ordinary men. " To the mean 
eye," it is said, " all things are trivial, as certainly as to the 
jaundiced they are yellow ;" and just as certainly, to the 
noble eye, even the apparently trivial assumes a deep signi- 
ficance. In fixing his gaze upon the ideal, the poet sees, 
and causes us to see, the great moral laws of the world 
operating broadly and freed from accidental hindrances. 
The details which obscure our vision fall away and the 
hidden truth is revealed, 

The term poetic justice has vulgarly been applied to an 
arbitrary system of rewards and punishments, by which, in 
a tale or drama, the virtuous characters receive fame, riches 
and happiness, and the wicked fail and suffer. But the 
great poets have never taken this superficial view. To them 
the act has always carried in itself its results. As Emerson 
states the doctrine in Compenaatixyii : " The specific stripes . 
may follow late after the offence, but they follow because 
they accompany it. Crime and punishment grow out of one 
stem. Punishment is the fruit that unsuspected ripens 
within the flower of the pleasure which concealed it. Cause 
and effect, means and end, seed and fruit, cannot be severed ; 
for the effect already blooms in the cause, the end pre-exists 
in the means, the fruit in the seed." Such is the poetic 
justice in Shakespeare's plays. The facts are presented as 
we never have an opportunity of seeing them in real life. 
The unessential is removed, and attention is concentrated 
upon the significant elements; we contemplate the depths of 
human souls. In the tragedies the moral wreck is almost 
invariably complete before the physical agency of death is 
called upon to end the agony. Lear's madness, Macbeth's 
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selfish ambition; Olhelio's jealousy, Timon's misanthropy, 
each passion and each defect of character is revealed in its 
germination and traced in its fatal growth to that overwhel- 
ming mastery in which the catastrophe becomes inevitable. 
Even in the Comedies the growth and decay of character are 
so remorselessly presented that a tragic impression prevails. 
We cannot be altogether light-hearted in the presence of 
these eternal truths. Sir John Falstaff has been called the 
greatest comic creation in the literature of the world, and in 
spite of the scene in which Henry casts him off, certainly no 
one could accuse Shakespeare of preaching over him : yet we 
could not enjoy this character as we do, were he hot set 
before us in conformity with the deepest spiritual laws. 
The presentation of Falstaff is moral, as nature is moral, 
only with every lineament written upon our hearts. Shakes- 
peare's sermonizing is like that of the stones, of the trees, 
and of the brooks. 

In another of its aspects, the idealism demanded of the 
poet, and the accompanying appeal to the emotions, enable 
us to refute a further objection to the contention that the 
poet should be a teacher. May we not find indubitable 
poetic genius in those not gifted with wisdom ? Byron fills 
the world with the echoes of his passionate despair, Leo- 
pardi blights the dreams of youth with a dull, aching, hope- 
less pessimism, Shelley inculcates doctrines of philosophical 
anarchy : are these our teachers ? 

It must be obvious, in the first place, that all such "in- 
heritors of unfulfilled renown" have been dwarfed and 
stunted by their incompleteness of vision. Had they seen 
more justly, they would have been greater as men, greater 
as poets. It is not their lack of wisdom which makes them 
glorious ; they are glorious in spite of that. Contemplating 
the perfection of the ideal in contrast with the abomination 
of the reality, Byron and Leopardi lost courage, and therein 
lies their weakness. Their strength reposes upon the per- 
sistence with which the ideal besieges their souls. It 
inspires all their loftiest passages ; without it they would 
have had no message we should have cared to listen to, 
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without it thej woald not have deserved the name of poet. 
Shelley was more particularly the wrong-headed doc- 
trinaire. Judged by practical common-sense, he seems no 
very safe guide in the affairs of life. Though highly intel- 
lectual, though deeply and widely read in the literature of 
many nations, his whole career was governed by impulse, 
and his opinions have in them more of passion than of 
reascm. His fundamental notion was the perfectibility of 
human nature. All the ills of the world, all the vices, crimes 
and sufferings of men, he traced to institutions and laws. 
If these were destroyed, if there were no church, no state, 
no marriage^ if man were left to his own impulses, unchecked 
by the restraints of modern society, he would be perfectly 
virtuous and perfectly happy. 

It is needless to discuss the absurdity of these ideas. 
We should no more think of going to Shelley for instruction 
in social or political science than in mathematics or geology. 
If we regard his philosophy, he is certainly what Matthew 
Arnold calls him, " a beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating 
in the void his luminous wings in vain." But as an asserter 
of the ideal, Shelley is not ineffectual, nor is his work vain. 
He accomplished nothing, it is true, for the advancement of 
any definite system of social economy, but he has left us such 
images of beauiy, such glimpses of " thoughts beyond the 
reaches of our souls," such inspiration towards the highest 
possibilities of humanity, that we cannot read his poems 
with indifference. We are uplifted by his life and force, and, 
notwithstanding his many errors, we love him and we learn 
from him. Like his own sky-lark, he is one 

" Singing hymns imbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded'not.'* 

As to the poets of license and immorality, they too 
are teachers, teachers of evil instead of good. For nineteen 
hundred years Ovid has been a head-master in the school of 
vice. His instruction, and that of his assistants in this 
department, has been by the same method as that of the 
truer poetry, by idealizing evil and veiling its brutality. 
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But this much is certain, that what is good in snch poetry 
springs from the good and not from the evil, springs from 
the high emotions which retain something of elevation even 
when connected with unworthy subjects. There is, more- 
over, a limit below which poetry can never sink, and the 
grade of the emotion generally indicates the grade of the 
poem. "All right human song," says Euskin, "is the 
finished expression, by art, of the joy or grief of noble 
persons, for right causes. And accurately in proportion to 
the rightness of the cause, and purity of the emotion, is the 
possibility of the fine art. A maiden may sing of her lost 
love, but a miser cannot sing of his lost money. And with 
absolute precision from highest to lowest, the fineness of the 
possible art is an index of the moral purity and majesty of 
the emotion it expresses." 

In this sense, even the delicate epicureans, though 
mostly unaware of their mission, are also teachers. Villon, 
with his plaintiff query, " Where are the snows of yester- 
year?"; Catullus singing "Let us live, my Lesbia, and 
love '. . . Suns may set and rise again, but when our 
brief light fades, the sleep of that night lasts forever " ; 
these poets, too, with a thrill of passion flashed across the 
eternal void, cannot evade the lessons they have not the 
slightest desire to convey. Even art for art's sake is moral. 

** The poet gathers fruit from every tree, 
Yea, grapes from thorns and figs from thistles he. 
Plucked by his hand, the basest weed that grows 
Towers to a lily, reddens to a rose." 

The question proposed at the beginning of this investi- 
gation was: How far should, a poet be a teacher, and to 
what extent should the moral element enter into our judg- 
ment of poetic worth ? The answer indicated has been that 
the primary purpose of poetry cannot be didactic ; poetry 
must appeal to our emotions, it must idealize life and nature, 
it must enchant us with the magic of words, somewhat as 
music enchants us with melody and harmony. Yet there can- 
not be any great poetry without great teaching, and, though 
the form of such teaching must be determined by the princi- 
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pies of artistic beauty, no complete, or even distingnished, 
poetic art can exist without a substance which is distinctly 
moraL 

When the author of "The Man with the Hoe," or the 
author of *^ Barrack Boom Ballads ", importunes our atten- 
tion, our first question is not, " What have you to teach us? " 
We ask rather for insight, imagination, emotional power, 
imperial dictatorship of language. But inevitably among 
our demands will be this : " What is your message ? " 
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